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WHAT IS A PROJECT? 



ERNEST HORN 
University of Iowa 



The data reported in the following paragraphs were obtained 
through the co-operation of one hundred and twenty advanced 
students in a course given by the writer at the Univeristy of Chicago 
in the summer of 1919. The title of the course was " The Improve- 
ment of the Study Habits of Grade-and High-School Pupils." 
The membership of the class was distributed among twenty-four 
states; and according to the type of position held was made up as 
follows: high-school teachers, 57; principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents, 39; junior high school and grammar-grade 
departmental teachers, 15; college and normal-school instructors, 
10; miscellaneous, 9. The simi of these numbers exceeds one 
hundred and twenty because those who reported two kinds of 
professional service were scored under each type of work reported. 
For example, a school superintendent who also taught a subject 
in a high school was scored both as a superintendent and as a 
high-school teacher. 

A survey of the literature on the "project" had revealed wide 
differences in the content assigned to the word "project"; but 
there was, in the writer's mind, a question as to whether such wide 
differences would be found among teachers and supervisory oflScials 
in the field. Because of the wide distribution of the class in 
geographical location and in type of position held, it seemed that 
it might be taken as roughly representative of progressive teachers 
in the field. If so, some indication of the meaning already existing 
in the minds of progressive teachers and supervisory officials 
could be obtained by asking the members of the class to write 
answers to five questions which were framed to bring out certain 
issues, implied or exphcit, in recent discussions of the meaning of 
project. 
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After a brief explanation as to the purpose for which the co- 
operation of the class was sought, the questions were presented 
orally. Three minutes were allowed for answering the first question 
and thirty seconds to each of the others. What was wanted was 
the offhand reaction to each item. The whole procedure was 
accordingly informal and merely for the purpose of getting the 
ideas of the class before undertaking a discussion of project instruc- 
tion. The data thus obtained seemed interesting enough to war- 
rant reporting them to others. 

The questions were as follows : 

1. Give an example of what seems to you to be a project. 

2. Is it essential to a project that the students should use or 
handle concrete materials? (Handling concrete materials had 
previously been defined as involving such activities as making a 
dress, constructing a reinforced concrete bridge, baking a cake, 
raising a prize calf, etc.) 

3. Is it essential that projects should be taken in their life- 
setting ? 

4. Is an activity a project if the pupil merely thinks ? 

5. Would you call listening to a victrola a project ? 

A summary description of the answers to these questions is as 
follows: 

I. The examples given in answer to the first request may be 
grouped according to the school subject or type of activity to 
which they belong. When so grouped the projects given were 
distributed among the various school subjects in the order which 
follows: manual training, home economics, agricultiure, geography, 
physics, English, civics, history, chemistry, Latin, printing, mathe- 
matics, hygiene, and physical education. The order is not 
particularly significant beyond the first five subjects. Nearly two- 
thirds of the examples given were from manual training, home 
economics, and agriculture. 

Eighty-three examples involved the use of concrete materials 
in a constructive way; seventeen involved something beyond mere 
thinking or book work, but did not involve the use of concrete 
materials in a constructive way; five involved mere thinking; 
five involved the making of maps and charts; eight were not 
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clear; and two were grouped as miscellaneous. No project was 
given which involved aesthetic experiences such as Ustening to 
the victrola. 

Grouped according to whether or not a project was to be 
taken in its life-setting, only six were of a sort that would not be so 
taken. In other words, the data seemed to indicate that the class 
had in mind Professor Stevenson's definition of a project, that is, 
a problematic act taken in its natural setting. 

On the whole, the examples given as answers to the first request 
seemed to indicate that the commonest idea of a project is a prob- 
lematic act taken in its natural setting and involving something 
beyond mere thinking; one hundred and five out of one hundred 
and twenty cases would be so classified; eighty-three of these 
cases involved such concrete activities as would be necessary in 
baking a cake, raising a calf, or making a dress. The second most 
frequently occurring type of example involved a particular purpose 
taken in its life-setting, but without such manual activities as are 
characteristic of home economics, manual training, and agriculture. 
Such a project would be the keeping of an expense account. 

2. In answer to the question, "Is it essential to a project that 
the students should use or handle concrete materials?" the 
following results were obtained: ninety-two out of one hundred 
and twenty answered yes; sixteen answered no; six provisionally 
yes; four provisionally no; one answer was neutral; and one 
student did not answer. Summarizing, ninety-eight answered 
yes with or without reservation; twenty answered no with or 
without reservation. 

Of those answering no more than two-thirds in complying 
with a request to give a sample project gave an example which 
did involve the use of concrete materials in a constructive way. 
Of ninety-eight answering yes, only nine gave examples which did 
not involve the use of concrete materials; nine answers were not 
clear. 

In so far as this class may be taken as representative, their 
answers would seem to indicate that the great majority of teachers 
think of a tjT)ical "project" as involving the use of concrete 
materials, especially in a constructive way. 
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3. In answer to the question, "Is it essential that projects 
should be taken in their life-setting?" ninety-four answered 
yes without quali&catidn; seven answered yes but qualified their 
statements; sixteen answered «o and three did not answer. Appar- 
ently the common conception of the requirements for a project, 
as indicated by the answers to this question and by the examples 
given, is quite in agreement with those requirements laid down by 
Professor Stevenson on this point. 

4. The question, "Is an activity a project if the pupil merely 
thinks?" was answered as follows: one hundred and five answered 
no; thirteen answered yes; two did not answer. This is in har- 
mony with actual examples of the projects given by the class. 
It seems to indicate that, in common practice, doing something 
rather than mere thinking is regarded to be essential to the project 
teaching. 

5. In answer to the question, "Would you call listening to a 
victrola a project?" the answers were as follows: ninety-eight 
answered no without qualification; three answered no but qualified 
the answer; eight answered yes without qualification; and five 
answered yes but with qualifications; six did not answer. Appar- 
ently, a very small minority of teachers would call this type of 
activity a "project." The writer was particularly interested in 
this fifth question. Listening to a victrola was chosen as a t3T)e 
of aesthetic experience. It does not seem proper to call this type 
of activity a project or even, for that matter, to say that it involves 
a "whole-hearted purpose" as defined by Professor Kilpatrick. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to go into an elaborate 
discussion of the desirabihty of including under one term (project 
or any other term) such widely divergent activities as butchering 
a hog or enjojdng a sunset. It would seem rather more profitable 
to devise means that would insure that such activities be distin- 
guished. Otherwise, those critics who hold that modem schools 
are ultra-utilitarian will find in such a unified grouping additional 
justification for their already somewhat warranted belief. Even 
if we admit, however, that some such unifying term is needed, 
surely project is not that term. Its accepted connotation renders 
it unsuited, and even if it were suited to such a use, economy 
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would forbid an attempt to so use it, since such an attempt would 
involve, first, forgetting the use to which it is now put by most 
people; second, learning a new use for it; and third, seeking a new 
term to apply to those activities which it now describes acceptably. 
Thus three changes would be necessary where one should suffice. 
It would be interesting to know how, in lay usage, the word 
" project " came to be limited to highly schematic, highly purposeful, 
and highly pragmatic activities or plans for activities. It would 
also be interesting to know how it came about that in the teaching 
profession project, for the great majority of teachers, refers to an 
activity which is problematic, taken in its natural setting, and 
invplving the use of concrete materials, particularly in a construct- 
ive way. The immediate point is that the meaning is commonly 
so restricted. It is hard to see on what grounds one would justify 
the attempt to put a different definition before the public. 



